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QUESTING WITH Que 


Pres Kennedy’s infant son re- 
ceived a 200 yr old silver chris- 
tening cup from County Wexford. 
Ireland. James Kennedy, the Pres- 


ident’s great - great - grandfather 
came from County Wexford to 
New York in 1848 to become a 


barrel maker. The gift was pre- 
sented by the Irish Ambassador. 
Thomas J Kiernan, who added an 
Irish wish in poetry for life’s best 
gifts for JFK, Jr. It was written 
for his own son 28 yrs ago. In 
return, Pres Kennedy sent back 
to Wexford County a piece of 
plank from his inaugural plat- 
form, with greetings engraved in 
silver. 
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Irving J Bottner. who started 
his career as a shoeshine boy. is 
now president of Esquire Shoe 
Products. He decided to give a 
dinner in N Y honoring other 
successful men who started in the 
same way. But not one could be 
found by him, the Young Presi- 
dents’ Ass’n, the National Ass’n 
of Manufacturers. nor the Hora- 
tio Alger Awards committee. So 
passes the American dream—the 
bootblack who became a million- 
aire. 


66 


And speaking of boots. 160 


tenants of Edgewood Co-operative 


Inc, a middle class settlement in 
Westchester Co, NY, rebelled 
against a decree confiscating 
boots and rubbers left on front 
door steps. They asserted their 
rights to this traditional practice 
of leaving winter footgear out- 
side, and urged the directors of 
the board which runs the settle- 
ment to heed their bootless cries 
The board, putting neatness above 
convenience, replied that the boots 
would go, or the board would go. 
We do not yet know who went in 
the Battle of the Boots. 
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Suburbanites this summer will 
do lots of backyard tumbling, 
we ve been told. Trampolines will 
vie with swimming pools. The fad 
is already a big thing in Florida 
and other When sunny 
weather comes to the North, there 
will be plenty of bounce to chase 
winter doldrums. And also, a few 
broken bones. no doubt. 


resorts, 


se 
Contemplate the woe of a re- 
porter for Missiles and Rockets 


who got the well known run- 
around. He visited Air Force 
Headquarters in the Pentagon 


and requested some highly tech- 
nical data for an article. He re- 
ceived it—reprints from Missiles 
and Rockets. 


may we QUOTE 


[1] Sec’y of Defense Ros’t 
S McNamara, on the nation’s 
need for military forces that 
could strike a decisive coun- 
terblow after weathering a 
nuclear attack: “So long as the ad- 
versaries of freedom continue to 
expand their stockpiles of mass de- 
struction weapons, the U S has no 
alternative but to ensure that at all 
times and under all circumstances 
it has the capability to deter their 
use.” . . . [2] Lewis L Strauss, for- 
mer Atomic Energy Commission 
chmn, urging a policy of remain- 
ing militarily strong for an indef- 
inite period: “That includes nuclear 
weapons and nuclear weapons must 
be improved—that means tested.” 

. [3] Rep VERNON W THOMSON 
(R-Wisc), saying big gov’t of the 
new frontiersmen is staffed by an 
assortment of rejects and retreads 
defeated by the American elector- 
ate: “The trouble with these new 
frontiersmen is that they would 
delude us in the belief that the 
state can give to us without also 
taking away, and their new theories 
can be substituted for old virtues.” 
.. . [4] WALTER W HELLER, chmn of 
the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: “Ways and means 
should be explored without advance 
commitment for moving tax rates 
in accordance with economic condi- 
tions. Among the reforms of the 
fed’l tax system that I expect to 
propose at a later date is a modifi- 
cation of the income tax laws to 
provide additional incentives for 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment.” ... [5] Etvis J Sranr, Jr, 
Sec’y of the Army: “In the lighi 





you on that? 


of the emphasis 
which Red China 
has placed on the 
use of force to at- 
tain its ends, we 
would do well to 
recognize that we cannot wisely af- 
ford to ignore its steadily develop- 
ing military posture.” ... [6] Tom 
Msoya, head of Kenya’s KANU 
(Kenya African Nat’l Union) Par- 
ty, saying America should recog- 
nize all Africa is alive with the 
ideal of independence and human 
dignity: “Your country should give 
our hopes real meaning thru pro- 
grams of assistance. But you must 
remember Africans are nervous 
about the cold war. We do not 
want involvement. When the U S 
expects our political support as the 
price of aid then you are making 
the same mistake as the Russians.” 
. [7] Pres Cuas De Gavutte of 
France: “Why not hope that one 
day there should be established on 
both sides of the Atlantic a united 
and renovated Latin world, and 
who knows if it is not there that 
lies, in the last analysis, the future 
of reason, that is, of the peace of 
the world.” . . [8] Bishop Ivan 
SHEVILL, North Queensland, Austra- 
lia, in London to recruit priests for 
Australia’s bush country: “I’m look- 
ing for priests who can ride like 
cowboys, live like saints, teach like 
apostles and, having food and rai- 
ment, therewith be content.” 





the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—1 

It is part of the tragedy of the 
Situation that, while Africa, if it is 
ever to achieve a great future, is 
dependent now and for a long time 
to come, on help from the outside 
world, Africans have become pro- 
foundly mistrustful of that help. 
They are afraid that acceptance of 
it will rob them of their heritage — 
Dr J H OtpuHamM, British missionary 
statesman, New Hope for Africa. 


AMERICA—President—2 

The Presidency is always a meas- 
ure of the strength of America, of 
the clarity or fuzziness of the peo- 
ples thinking, of their reaction to 
the times in which they live, of 
their concept of what they want 
the nation and the Presidency to 
be.—ALvVIN H Proctor, “Memo to 
the Next President,” Midwest Qtly, 
Winter ’61. 





ANGER—3 

Anger is a thief that seizes con- 
trol of man’s faculties and uses 
them blindly and destructively. Us- 
ually a man who loses his temper 
also temporarily loses his ability 
to think logically—LoweLL Frm.- 
MORE, “Foundation Stones,” Prog- 
ress, Unity School of Christianity, 
2-’61. 


ARABS—4 

The Arab nation, stretching from 
the Atlantic Ocean across N Africa 
and up to the Indian sub-continent 
of Asia, is a force to be reckoned 
with in these turbulent days of the 
mid-twentieth century. Its people 
are striving to re-assert themselves, 
to overcome the divisive, enervat- 
ing effects of the circumstances of 
the past few centuries, and to bld 
a modern nation on the foundation 
of their great and rich heritage— 
Arab World. 
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BOOKS—5 

In London, Chas Creed, the cour- 
tier, has come up with the most 
candid dedication of the yr in his 
book, Maid to Measure. It reads: 
“This book is dedicated to my 
friend Elspeth Grant, who wrote it 
for me.”—Variety. 


BOOKS—6 

Dr Johnson’s injunction “Keep 
your friendships in repair” should 
be applied to books as well as to 
persons. Books are friends at all 
times if we treat them well: we 
can enjoy their companionship 
when human friends have passed 
beyond our reach or have grown 
out of us. In every phase of life 
they are loyal friends, and, if they 
show signs of wear, that only 
proves how much we have cared 
for them. They repay us by linking 
youth with middle age and re- 
freshing us in our late 50’s as they 
inspired us in our early 20’s. Un- 
like friends who never answer let- 
ters, our books always speak when 
we open them.—Watchman-Exram- 
iner. 


BOREDOM—7 

Some 25 yrs ago a London physi- 
cian declared there is a disease 
more devastating than tuberculosis 
or cancer. Since his day we have 
taken most of the terror from tu- 
berculosis and made some strides 
in preventing cancer. But this oth- 
er ailment seems to be increasing. 
It is called by various names, but 
the most common one is boredom. 
... True, not many deaths are due 
to boredom. But if we think of the 
time it kills, the vitality it lowers 
and the productive power it lessens 
we see that it takes a terrific toll. 
—RALPH W Sockman, Arkansas 
Methodist. 


BROTHERHOOD—8 

There will never be a brother- 
hood of mankind as long as they 
give lie-detector tests—CarREY WIL- 
LiaMS, Publishers Syndicate. 


CHILD—Raising—9 

If you bungle raising your chil- 
dren, I don’t think whatever else 
you do well matters very much.— 
Mrs JACQUELINE KENNEDY, quoted in 
Grit. 


CHINA—10 

I inspected scores of China’s 
nursery schools and kindergartens. 
. . . To foster the children’s com- 
munal spirit, they are given no in- 
dividual toys. Their favorite play- 
things are scale models of lathes 
and other mach’y; little tots “work 
in factories” under the supervision 
of fledgling foremen. Smiling down 
on them benignly from every light- 
colored wall is the ever-present 
likeness of Uncle Mao. — BERNARD 
Utiman, “China’s Grim Winter,” 
N Y Times Mag, 2-19-’61. 


COMMUNISM—The West—l1 

Mussolini and Hitler were West- 
erners, not Russians or Asians; and 
so were Marx and Engels. The two 
founding fathers of communism 
were born in the Catholic Rhine- 
land, and they spent their work- 
ing lives in England. Marx worked 
out his philosophy in the reading 
room of the British Museum in 
London, while Engels earned a liv- 
ing for them both by running a 
small factory in Manchester.—ArN- 
OLp J TOYNBEE, “Spiritual Freedom 
is the Great Difference,” N Y 
Times Mag, 1-15-’61. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Rep William C Cramer (R-Fla) 
quotes this anonymous saying in 
his newsletter: “When small men 
cast big shadows, it means that the 
sun is about to set.” 

The gaping differences between 
the Dept of Defense’s attitude to- 
ward the missile gap and the atti- 
tude of the White House were not 
soothed when Pres Kennedy said 
that in spite of the troubles caused 
by the off-the-record conferences, 
he hoped they would be continued. 
A Pentagon pressman remarked: 
“Listen, when your eyes are bloody, 
it’s a little hard to see the flowers 
on your desk.” 

Columnist Abigail Van Buren 
told a Washington audience her 
favorite recent letter said: “Dear 
Abby: I joined the Navy to see the 
world. I’ve seen it. Now, how do I 
get out?” 

Raconteur Brooks Hays, former 
congressman from Little Rock, is 
moving back to Washington to be 
assistant secretary of state. Testify- 
ing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Hays told members: 
“I’m so flustered I feel like the 
preacher whose congregation gave 
him a large, expensive automobile. 
He got mixed up and said: ‘I don’t 
appreciate this, but I sure do de- 


serve it.” 
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CURIOSITY—12 

I live for one thing, partly out of 
curiosity. I live to be amazed by 
revelations — astonishing ideas. I 
live out of a sense of humor—to see 
my old beliefs exploded by new dis- 
coveries. It is no disappointment to 
me to see my prejudices knocked 
into a cocked hat.—EppIE RICKEN- 
BACKER, Rosicrucian Digest. 


DEMOCRACY—13 

Democracy, as I understand it, 
requires me to sacrifice myself for 
the masses, not to them. Who 
knows not that if you would save 
the people, you must often oppose 
them?—Joun C CALHOuN, quoted in 
Watchman-Examiner. 


DRINK—Drinking—14 

Beyond the moral issue, even the 
taxes paid by distilleries reveal 
their business to be an economic 
parasite. For every tax dollar col- 
lected from alcohol beverage, $5 
must be spent in the vain attempt 
to salvage the wreckage it causes, 
in the law enforcement which it 
undermines, or in caring for its 
victims.—Bishop RIcHARD C RAINEs, 
of the Methodist Church, quoted in 
Concern. 


EDUCATION—15 

Real education belongs to the fu- 
ture; most of our education is a 
form of tribal conditioning, a pil- 
grimage in routine and premature 
adjustment. When education stirs 
our innermost feelings and loyal- 
ties, when it awakens us from the 
slumber of lethargy, when it brings 
individuals together thru under- 
standing and compassion, it be- 
comes our foremost hope for lasting 
greatness.—FREDERICK MAYER, Univ 
of Redlands, “The Bases of Social 
Advancement,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
2-61. 





A hundred million people, old and 
young, read the comics as part of 
their daily lives. John Tebel in the 
Saturday Review, has an informa- 
tive article on the history of comics 
which he says are distinctively 
American art forms. They have re- 
flected the national psyche and 
current mores since 1890. No two 
newspapers run the same ones. One 
may be popular in one section and 
a flop in another. Editors have 23 
syndicates to choose from. Their 
way of finding their readers’ choice 
is to omit one. Then the letters of 
outrage pour in. 

The “Katzenjammer Kids” has 
been running for 64 years, and 
“Bringing Up Father” for 49. Satire 
and intellectual comics have been 
developed for adults. Science, space 
adventures, family life, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, all have thei: 
comic heroes. Editor and Publisher 
devoted space recently to instruc- 
tion for the use of comics in adver- 
tising in print and on TV. 

One spot cartoons with one spe- 
cial character, are beloved by many 
—"‘Brother Juniper,” the little 
monk, to note one. “The First Lady 
of the Cartoonists,” Dale Messick, 
is the only woman to make good 
in the comic strip field. Her Brenda 
Starr, girl reporter, an adventure 
comic, has been running for 20 
years in more than 100 papers and 
in 5 foreign countries. It is next to 
Dick Tracy and Blondy in popular- 
ity. Comics are big business, and 
cartoonists are serious people who 
lead a _ strenuous always-on-the- 
deadline life. 


J mining the magazines 
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The name of the Lithuanian 
Quarterly referred to in the is- 
sue of February 19th, should 
have been LITUANUS. 





ee 
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Advertising Age reports that 
America’s frenzy about fat is mak- 
ing calorie metered food sales grow 
fatter as people grow slimmer. 
There are 75 liquid diets available 
now. Elaine Kendall in The Re- 
porter calls us the vanishing Amer- 
ieans. She contrasts these liquid 
meals with the delicious menus of 
the non-dieters. She points out the 
time saved, no cooking, no shop- 
ping to mention, no table setting, 
no dishwashing, no need for dining 
rooms or tables. This is a fine way 
of life for astronauts, but only 
here at this particular time would 
people voluntarily agree to live on 
such formulas. 

Miss Kendall reminds us of all 
the preceding food fads and diets 
that have run their course. She 
lists magazines that give their 
space to reducing diets, and those 
which still devote their pages to 
exotic foods. She notes all the me- 
chanical reducers, and says that 
synthetic exercise goes along with 
synthetic food. And that the over- 
weight public, intimidated by in- 
surance statistics, cholesterol and 
tantalized by fashion photography, 
is fattening the advertiser’s pockets. 
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FAITH—16 

Nothing in life is more wonder- 
ful than faith—the one great mov- 
ing force we can neither weigh in 
the balance nor test in the crucible! 
—Sir Wm OSLER, These Times. 


FOR’GN RULE—17 

Mankind has never been able to 
find any moral justification for the 
imposition of for’gn rule by one 
country or race over another. The 
human mind can never justify im- 
perialism, no matter how hard it 
tries, because it is morally inde- 
fensible and utterly unjustifiable 
for any group of people to claim 
that they have an inherent right 
to impose their rule, with all its 
attendant consequences, over oth- 
ers. — ALEX QUAISON-SACKEY, Gha- 
na’s Ambassador to UN, Lituanus, 
Lithuanian Qtly. 


FUTURE—Prediction—18 

By 1975, according to forecasts by 
17 leading trade and professional 
associations, America will enjoy— 

Planes capable of speeds up to 
1200 mi’s per hr, carrying 200 pas- 
sengers. Prepackaged foods equip- 
ped with own heating units for 
cooking. Ultrasonic dishwashers and 
clothes washers eliminating me- 
chanical agitation. Wall television 
screens that can be controlled from 
a distance. Automatic brains for 
parking atomic- powered automo- 
biles. Wood, colored and fireproofed, 
while the tree is still growing. Fan- 
tastic? There are no bounds to in- 
genuity and dreaming! — Parts 
Pups, Genuine Parts Co, Atlanta. 


GOD—and Man—19 

A little boy went with his father 
and a guide into the woods for sev- 
eral days. The boy was amazed at 
the things the guide saw and knew. 
One day, in his amazement at the 
guide’s knowledge, he said, “Can 
you see God?” And the guide repl’d, 
“Yes, it has gotten so that I can 
hardly see anything else!”—Dr T 
Ceci. Myers, “The Deeper Mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving,” Grace Pulpit, 
Grace Methodist Church, Atlanta. 


Que scrap book 


Good Friday 
Sweet Robin, I have heard 
them say 
That thou wert there upon the 
day 


That Christ was crowned in 
cruel scorn, 

And bore away one bleeding 
thorn; 

That so the blush upon thy 
breast 

In shameful sorrow was imprest 

And thence thy genial sympathy 

With our redeemed humanity. 

—WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE. 
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HAPPINESS—20 

“And remember,” he (Dr Eric 
Riss, Manhattan psychologist) con- 
cludes, “the more grateful we are 
for what we have, for the simple, 
wonderful fact of life itself, the 
less we will yearn for what we do 
not have. The essential ingredient 
of happiness is not “if” or “when” 
but a thing called “now.”—EvuGENE 
D FLEMING, “Envy Versus Happi- 
ness,”’ Cosmopolitan, 2-’61. 





HOME LIFE—21 

Homes are like banks—they go 
broke if you take out more than 
you put in—Survey Bulletin. 


IMMORTALITY—22 

It was said of Rob’t Louis Ste- 
venson that he died with a thou- 
sand stories in his heart. . . And 
what about the Rupert Brooks, the 
Mozarts and other wonderful young 
geniuses who scarcely began to live 
before they were dead? If man is 
not immortal, then, as minister and 
author Dr J Alson Smith says, “In 
all that he does he is frustrated; 
in all that he is, he is incomplete; 
all that he loves, he loses.”—ArpIs 
Wuitman, “Are We _ Immortal?” 
Woman’s Day, 3-’61. 


JUSTICE—23 

Everyone is for justice, thinking 
it will bring him rewards and bring 
his neighbors what they have com- 
ing to them.—Denver Post. 


LENT—24 

Lent is a time of remembrance. 
In the rush of daily business we let 
our love grow cold and we place 
distances between ourselves and 
God. When we begin each year, the 
Lenten journey, we recall the life 
and challenges of Jesus Christ, who 
revealed God to us—and whose re- 
membrance renews that revelation. 

Lent becomes the bridge of vic- 
tory and vision, by which we cross 
over again into the fullness of faith 
in Him from whom our preoccupa- 
tion with material things has 
brought a separation—Rev CARLYLE 
Apams, Presbytery of Albany, N Y. 


LOVE—25 

While faith makes all things pos- 
sible, it is love that makes all 
things easy. — Evan H HOopkINs, 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


MACHINE AGE—26 

Dr Simon Ramo, space and in- 
dustrial scientist, foresees the day 
when machines will further extend 
the powers of the human mind and 
senses in law, medicine, politics, 
banking, credit, education and in- 
ternat’l languages. Dr Ramo puts it 
this way: “Currency and coins will 
be for the rural areas alone in a 
few decades. Even checks ... will 
be extinct. If you buy a necktie or 
a house, your thumb before an 
electronic scanner will identify you, 
and the electronic network will 
debit your acc’t and credit the sell- 
er.”—“When Machines Have Jobs— 
And Workers Do Not,” U S News & 
World Report, 2-6-’61. 


MANNERS—27 

Manners are more a reflection of 
geography than of nat’l character; 
the Japanese and British are so 
polite, for instance, because both 
live on tight little islands, where 
close proximity demands courtesy 
in order to get along; Americans, 
on the other hand, were crude and 
pushy because a large and empty 
continent permitted anyone to 
move elsewhere at liberty. When 
population gets denser, manners 
get polished. — Sypney J Harris, 
Chicago Daily News. 


MODERN MAN—28 

Modern man is a shepherd boy 
who dreamed of flying like the 
birds and awakes behind the con- 
trols of a jet plane in flight—R J 
BLAKELY, “The Next Human Na- 
ture,” Adult Leadership, 1-’61. 
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. - Palm Sunday 


He rode upon the lowly ass 

The long way to Jerusalem 

The multitude, as by he passed 
With fronds of palms saluted him. 


They cast the palms beneath His 
feet 

So soon to suffer the cruel nail; 

Hosannah, King! Him they did 
greet 

Not knowing that their dream 
would fail. 


But He knew well what lay ahead, 

Though people sought a monarch 
proud, 

And rode to the donkey’s gentle 
tread 

Toward His sad destiny avowed. 


He knew no princely diadem, 

No throne of gold, no royal gown, 

But on Golgotha awaited Him 

A cross of wood, a thorny crown. 
—JONATHAN EVANS. 





we 
MUSIC—Children—29 

It’s the parents who will have to 
take action—not in forbidding chil- 
dren to listen to rock ’n’ roll but 
educating them to appreciate better 
music, by filling their homes with 
it. Given the choice, man will strive 
towards things of moral and cul- 
tural value rather than the coun- 
terfeit—PaBLo CasaLs, “A Disgrace 
to Music,” Music Jnl, 1-’61. 
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ORIGIN—30 

Students of Egyptology assert 
that the 1st newspaper in the world 
was a clay representation of a 
scarab, made and circulated in 
Egypt in 1450 B C, and containing 
carved lettering. However, the Ist 
newspaper of which we are histor- 
ically certain was the Acta Publica, 
in the form of clay tablets, begun 
by Julius Caesar in 58 B C. Today 
the oldest of printed newspapers is 
The Peking News, which began 
publication 950 yrs before the in- 
vention of printing from movable 
type. It is now well over 1400 yrs 
old.—Sunshine Mag. 


PRAYER—31 

“Almighty God, we make an 
earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep 
the United States in Thy holy pro- 
tection; that Thou wilt incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedi- 
ence to government; to entertain a 
brotherly affection for one another 
and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large.” — GEorGE 
WASHINGTON. 


PURPOSE—32 

Stanley Jones, eminent mission- 
ary, ret’d from India some yrs ago 
and said the present generation of 
American youth is better fitted 
mentally and physically than ever 
before, but it lacks one thing and 
that thing is a sense of mission. He 
said he asked a company of college 
students what was their mission in 
life. After much hesitation, one 
said, “I guess it is to get ahead in 
the world, isn’t it?” — RaLpH W 
Socxman, “Give Us This Day ...” 
Arkansas Methodist, 1-26-’61. 
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Week of March 26-April 1 


Holy Wk 


March 26—Palm Sunday, com- 
memorating Christ’s last entry into 
Jerusalem, when His pathway was 
covered with palms by the multi- 
tudes (see GEM BOX). . . 185 yrs ago 
(1776) South Carolina adopted a 
state constitution. 


March 27—120 yrs ago (1841) a 
steam-propelled fire engine, the 1st 
of its kind in the world, was dem- 
onstrated for the 1st time at City 
Hall Plaza, N Y. 20 yrs ago 
(1941) Prince Paul, Regent of Yu- 
goslavia, and Premier Dragisha 
Cvetkovich were ousted from power 
by the army, after both had agreed 
to a military and economic pact 
with the Axis powers. . . 15 yrs ago 
(1946) Andrei Gromyko, Russian 
delegate to the UN Security Coun- 
cil, did a walkout after a complaint 
from Iran that Russian troops re- 
fused to depart from Iranian ter- 
ritory. 


March 28 — 40 yrs ago (1921) 
beachwear designers predicted that 
American women would start wear- 
ing form fitting one-piece suits, de- 
spite disapproval of clergymen and 
Puritans. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) King 
Peter I ascended the throne of Yu- 
goslavia after ouster of his uncle, 
Regent Prince Paul. 


March 29—335 yrs ago (1626) the 
first forestry legislation was en- 
acted in the Plymouth Colony. 






March 30—215 yrs ago (1746) b 
Francisco Jose de Goya, Spanish 
painter noted for brilliant portraits. 


March 31 — Good Friday, com- 
memoration of the Crucifixion (see 
SCRAP BOOK). First Passover 
Seder, Jewish holy day. . . 365 yrs 
ago (1596) b Rene Descartes, 
French mathematician and natural 
scientist. He was the founder of 
modern philosophy. . . 150 yrs ago 
(1811) b Robert Wilhelm Eberhard 
Bunsen, distinguished German 
chemist, professor at Heidelberg 
Univ. He invented the Bunsen 
burner. 


April 1—-All Fools’ Day or April 
Fools’ Day. . Cancer Control 
month begins. . . 65 yrs ago (1896) 
the current issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal described a 20-room 
Dutch Colonial residence which the 
editors said could be built anywhere 
in the U S for $5000. . . 30 yrs ago 
(1931) the first woman baseball 
player in history was signed up as 
a pitcher for the Chattanooga, 
Tenn Baseball Club. Virnie Miller 
was 19 yrs old. . . 15 yrs ago (1946) 
Bituminous coal miners, 400,000 in 
number, struck against coal opera- 
tors for higher pay. 
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QUESTIONS—Answers—33 

One side of man continues dili- 
gently and endlessly the search for 
what the other side knows he will 
never find—the absolute answers 
that do not exist—Don RosiInson, 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


RACE RELATIONS—34 

There is a story which is perhaps 
true, perhaps apocryphal. 

In a border state city, desegregat- 
ing on a grade a yr basis, the open- 
ing of the fall semester was the 
fateful day for the 2nd grade. The 
parents of the one 7-yr-old had 
prepared her for this traumatic ex- 
perience. With her new notebook, 
pencils, and lunch-box, she bounced 
out of the family car that had 
brought her to school in the crisp- 
ness of the morning. At 3 o’clock in 
the warming sun, her mother picked 
her up. Unwilling to force tension, 
she chatted about everything else 
on the ride home. Finally, at the 
kitchen table with cookies and milk 
spread out, mother asked the im- 
portant question: “How did it go 
in school?” 


The answer came sharply: “There 
was a little Negro girl sitting next 
to me all day.” 


The constriction in the mother’s 
throat was like a paralysis. She 
forced out the next question: 
“What happened?” 


“We were both so scared that we 
held hands all day.” — LEsTER J 
WatpMan, Jnl of the American Ass’n 
of Univ Women. 


Que 
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REFORM—35 

Most reformers had some partic- 
ular cause to which they gave pri- 
ority and they were constantly dis- 
tressed that what took Ist place 
with them did not assume the same 
place with politicians. England’s 
for’gn and imperial involvements 
particularly vexed the reformers. “I 
hope,” said the determined women’s 
rights advocate Mrs Josephine But- 
ler in 1879, “there is no chance of 
this horrid Zulu War occupying all 
the evenings for Debate and put- 
ting off this Question and others.” 
—HERMAN AUSUBEL, In Hard Times: 
Reformers Among the Late Victo- 
rians (Columbia Univ Press). 


RELIGION—36 

Here, I think, is the best thing 
Alfred North Whitehead ever said 
on the subject of religion: “Religion 
is the vision of something which 
stands beyond, behind, and within, 
the passing flux of immediate 
things; something which is real, 
and yet waiting to be realized; 
something which is a remote possi- 
bility, and yet the greatest of pres- 
ent facts; something that gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet 
eludes apprehension; something 
whose possession is the final good, 
and yet is beyond all reach; some- 
thing which is the ultimate ideal, 
and the hopeless quest.”—Pau. Ar- 
THUR SCHILPP, “Homage to a Mod- 
ern Metaphysician,” Christian Cen- 
tury, 2-15-’61. 


RESEARCH—37 

Dr Albert von Szent-Gyoryl, 1937 
Nobel prize winner in medicine and 
physiology, once gave this percep- 
tive description: “Research is to 
see what everybody else has seen, 
and to think what nobody else has 
thought.” WHEELER MCcMILLEN, 
Chemurgic Digest. 


o..  » 


Tempo of th 


Congress is not stirred by Ken- 
nedy’s attempt to spur it on by a 
cry of urgency. The Democrat lead- 
ers back him, but the Republicans 
are not being stampeded. They say 
he is merely turning back the clock 
to gov’t by crisis. Sam Rayburn 
stated the national economy was 
at its most critical since the de- 
pression. The Republicans accuse 
him of crying wolf. They also claim 
that Sec’y of Labor Goldberg’s tour 
of depressed areas was a pure po- 
litical move. 

Congress has been busy with in- 
ternal squabbles; in the Senate over 
a gag rule; in the House, the fight 
over the Rules Committee. Pres 
Kennedy in letters to Rayburn and 
Vice-Pres Johnson urged speed on 
the unemployment and depressed 
areas problems. But Southern Dem- 
ocrats want to know where the 
money is coming from, and Repub- 
licans will insist on regular, time 
consuming hearings. 

David Lawrence in the U S News 
and World Report defends the slow 
moving processes of democracy, 
and warns that short cuts lead to 
a granting of too much power to 
gov't; also to a controlled economy 
with fixed wages and prices. This, 
he says, will make the president a 
virtual dictator and end our free 
system of gov’t. 

Economists in business and gov’t 
say that the current recession is a 
mild one, and will end by early 
summer. The stock market has been 
improving for several months. They 
think the recession will be over by 
the time Kennedy’s program gets 






Times 


moving, and are not worried by 
artificial gloom from political 
Washington. They feel realistic 
business men know more about 
their businesses than politicians do. 

The Labor Unions, to whom Ken- 
nedy is indebted, are doing most of 
the grumbling. They fear that re- 
covery will be too slow, and don’t 
want the drain on union funds by 
the unemployed. Walter Reuther, 
pres of the UAW, is pushing for a 
32 hr week; a higher wage mini- 
mum; even suggests a 5 wk vaca- 
tion with pay; and a ban on moon- 
lighting. 

He will bring pressure on auto 
companies in the 1961 contracts. 
They do not fear a strike threat 
because of the big backlog of cars. 
A strike would clear this. Reuther’s 
bargaining power is weakened by 
this fact. Hoffa, pres of the Team- 
sters, has a political strategy. He 
plans to have all contracts expire 
on 1 day. He says he’d never call 
a national strike, but ones who 
know his desire for revenge on the 
Kennedys say he has picked 1964 
as the time to threaten a national 
Strike crisis. 

Meantime, the gold situation has 
improved, due to Kennedy’s mone- 
tary moves and plans. 
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"Tis the day before pay day, 
And all thru my jeans 
I’ve hunted in vain 
For the ways and the means. 
—EUGENE P BERTIN, 
Pennsylvania School Jnl. 
38 
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RUSSIA—39 

An inordinate, a boundless ambi- 
tion, the kind of ambition that can 
take root only in the soul of an 
oppressed people and be nourished 
only on the misery of an entire na- 
tion is astir in the hearts of the 
Russians. This essentially aggres- 
sive nation, greedy from want, lives 
in a state of submissiveness so de- 
grading that it seems to be expiat- 
ing in advance its hope of exercis- 
ing tyranny over others. The antic- 
ipated glory and riches divert its 
thoughts from the shame it suffers. 
To cleanse himself of his impious 
sacrifice of all public and personal 
liberty, the kneeling slave dreams 
of world domination.—Journey for 
Our Time, the Russian Jnls of the 
Marquis de Custine, quoted in 
United Evangelical Action. 


SCIENCE—Religion—40 

No reputable scientist any longer 
thinks that everything has been 
explained. Indeed, every new dis- 
covery of science draws us closer 
to a world as unseeable, as indefin- 
able as the spirit world of the 
theologians. A Cressy Morrison, 
former pres, N Y Academy of Sci- 
ences, said, “We are still in the 
dawn of the scientific age and ev- 
ery increase of light reveals more 
brightly the handiwork of an in- 
telligent creator.”—ARDIs WHITMAN, 
“Are We Immortal?” Woman’s Day. 
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SERVICE—to Others—41 

In helping others, we shall help 
ourselves, for whatever mood we 
give out completes the circle and 
comes back to us.—FLora Epwarbs, 
“Rising Above Depression,” Rosi- 
crucian Digest, 1-’61. 


SPACE TRAVEL—42 

U S scientists are coming to the 
conclusion that a space chamber, 
rather than a space suit, is needed 
for exploration beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere. A self-propelled cham- 
ber that could carry the astronaut 
out of a rocket capsule—to the 
moon, for example—and back again, 
has been suggested. Space suits, ac- 
cording to Business Wk, would be 
relegated to such uses as making 
repairs to the outside of a space 
craft.—Science Digest. 


SPACE TRAVEL—43 

Soviet scientists have plans ready 
to land a “robot-controlled tank” 
on the Moon, which would set up 
an automatic station equipped with 
instruments and television cameras, 
operated from the U S S R. Other 
Soviet scientists declare that the 
first men will land and stay on the 
Moon within seven yrs because by 


then it will be possible to bring 
them back to earth.—PETER LEIGH- 
ton, “The Moon is Ours,” World 
Digest, London, 2-’61. 
TELEVISION—44 

I think mothers and _ fathers 


should make it their business to 
know what their children are 
watching and should rule out shows 
that aren’t good for them. Especial- 
ly Westerns. If I had my way, I 
wouldn’t allow any youngster under 
14 to watch any TV Western at any 
time—Ep SuLiivan, “Is TV Too Vi- 
olent for Children?” Good House- 
keeping, 2-61. 


TIME—45 

What do you do with the time 
you save? Read the sad history of 
a number of minute savers: Al 
saves time skipping lunch and oth- 
er meals. He spends it nursing an 
ulcer. Jack saved time going 40 
mph in a 25 m p h business zone. 
He’s spending it in the penitentiary 
for manslaughter. Harry saves time 
taking happy pills to keep him go- 
ing at all hrs. He spends it with 
his psychiatrist. Marty saved time 
putting a penny in the fuse box, 
instead of going to the hardware 
store for more fuses. He’s spending 
it working on a 2nd job trying to 
replace his house which burned 
down.—N S C Newsletter. 


TOLERANCE—46 

“Always be tolerant with a per- 
son who disagrees with you,” ad- 
vises a politician. After all, he has 
a right to his ridiculous opinions. 
—Tit-Bits, London. 


TRUTH—47 
Truth is incontrovertible. Panic 
may resent it; ignorance may de- 


ride it; malice may distort it; but 
there it is. — WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
British statesman, quoted in Infor- 
mation. 


VALUES—48 

The value of anything is what 
the next day’s memory of it shall 
be.—Sunshine Mag. 
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With rushing winds and gloomy 
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My driving is perfection; 
My courtesy is tops; 
I’ve just caught the reflection 
Of motorcycle cops. 
—Scandal Sheet, 
Graham (Tex) Rotary Club. 
49 


skies 
The dark and stubborn winter 
dies; 
Far off, unseen, Spring faintly 
cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise; 
March! 
—BAYARD TAYLOR. 
50 
99 
WAR—51 


Violence and war never solve 
problems; they only make them 
more acute. They create new di- 
lemmas and new paradoxes. Thus 
World War I was fought by some 
to make the world safe for democ- 
racy; in our time democracy is less 
safe than ever. Every major war 
has resulted in more dictatorships 
and more totalitarianism and has 
created new seeds of conflict.— 
FREDERICK MAYER, Univ of Redlands, 
“The Bases of Social Advancement,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2-’61. 


WORLD AFFAIRS—52 

The problems of the world are 
changing so fast that some of them 
become obsolete before they can 
cause any real trouble. — BuRTON 
Huis, Better Homes & Gardens. 


WRITERS—Writing—53 

This power, occasionally possessed 
by a man, of being able, with no 
other instrument but a pen and a 
sheaf of paper, to project his will 
into the future and over the minds 
of men unborn, is a phenomenon 
which, so far as I know, has no 
parallel in nature.—ARTHUR BrRy- 
ANT, Illustrated London News. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A tipsy motorist started his mo- 
tor with the car in gear, and went 
crashing into the window of a la- 
dies’ dress shop. 

Looking around him at the fe- 
male figures in the window, the 
tipsy one yelled, “I knew it—women 
drivers!”—H E Martz. a 

ee 


Gov LeRoy Collins of Fla, tells 
about the masquerade party-goers 
who stopped at a small rural 
church. One party-goer, dressed as 
Satan, stepped inside the door. The 
congregation, led by the parson, 
left in a hurry, all except one 200- 
Ib lady who couldn’t get herself 
thru the door. She turned to the 
devil-costumed one and said, “Mr 
Devil, there you are and here I am. 
We might as well be practical about 
this. I want you to know that I 
have been a mbr of this congrega- 
tion for 30 yrs, but I really have 
been on your side all the time.”— 
Bos Hansen, Eagle. b 


“ ” 


A well-tattooed sailor, while home 
on leave, had a chiropractic treat- 
ment. Seeing his old friend, the 
chiropractor, the next day, the 
Sailor threatened with faked anger, 
“I’m going to sue you for damages.” 

“Good grief,” exclaimed the spine 
presser, “what’d I ever do to you?” 

“Plenty,” stormed the sailor. 
“Why, you twisted half my tattoos 
out of focus.”—Wall St Jnl. c 
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I Laughed At This One —— 


JIM HENRY 

An evangelist holding forth 
at a revival in the midwest was 
continually annoyed by an old 
lady in front of the congrega- 
tion. She was more noisy than 
pious and every so often went 
off on a high key. After several 
evenings of this the minister 
could stand it no longer. The 
next night she cried out, as 
usual, “Oh, Lord, if I had one 
more feather in my wing of 
faith, I would fly away and be 
with my Saviour!” 

“Stick in the other feather, 
Lord,” interjected the evangel- 
ist, “and let her get going!” 





ad 
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One of our correspondents writes: 
“The other day I visited a well- 
known gallery and witnessed the 
following scene: Two men, one 
from the Met and the other from 
the Museum of Modern Art, came 
to award prizes for sculpture. Some 
of the pieces were placed on a ledge 
in front of which stands the desk 
of the gallery’s mgr. One of the 
judges pointed out an object on the 
shelf and said to his companion 
that the piece was worthy of an 
award. He was about to finalize the 
solemn act of attaching the tag of 
merit to the object when the gal- 
lery’s mgr turned around and said, 
‘Sir, that’s the electric fan.’”— 
American Artist. d 
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It was late one winter afternoon 
in a small town in northern Minne- 
sota that a visitor to a women’s 
bridge party noticed that suddenly 
the lights went off for a moment. 
Then some of the women playing 
bridge called out: 

“Better go on home, Marge.” 

From a table in the corner, a 
woman rose, put on her hat and 
coat and stalked out, grumbling. 
Then one of the other women ex- 
plained to the visitor. 

“Marge and her husband own 
the power plant up the river,” she 
said, “and when he figures she’s 
been playing bridge long enough 
and he wants his supper, he just 
turns off the power for a second 
as a signal. We other women al- 
ways see to it that she leaves right 
away, because the next time the 
lights go off, they don’t come back 
on!”—Dan BENNETT. e 


nd 


“ ” 


My first wk of basic training was 
about 48 hrs old when I was herded 
with 25 other trainees into a small 
brick bldg. “Roll up your sleeves,” 
said a little blonde nurse. Then, 
one by one, we were called into an 
adjoining room. 

Finally it was my turn. I started 
in cautiously but executed a snappy 
“eyes right” when I caught sight 
of a huge picture of a scantily-clad 
pin-up on the wall. I was still en- 
joying the view, and wondering 
what a picture like that was doing 
in a military bldg, when I felt two 
quick jabs in my right arm. 

I turned to find the nurse hold- 
ing two hypodermic needles. 

“In the army,” she said, smiling, 
“we call it diversionary tactics.”— 
P Woop, True. f 


One of the hazards of crossing 
the ocean by ship has been elimi- 
nated. Captains are no longer em- 
powered to unite passengers in 
matrimony.—JACK HERBERT. 


“ ” 





Spring Fever: A seasonal disor- 
der, often accompanied by depres- 
sion, and believed by many to be 
caused by tax bite—Puim. H TUSETH. 


” 





What some women want most 
from their husbands is the putter- 
ing of little feats about the house. 
—VirRGINIA GREER, W O W Mag, 
Woodmen of the World. 

Married man’s spring outfit: A 
new set of garden tools——ARNOLD H 
GLasow. 

What we don’t know need not 
hurt us but it sure gives the neigh- 
bors a lot to talk about—Houghton 
Line, hm, E F Houghton Co. 

Push-Button Warfare: Two peo- 
ple competing for the same seljf- 
service elevator—Wall Street Jnl. 


There is a mkt for a sort of Met- 
recal shampoo—for fatheads. — AL 
McKeown, Detroit News. 

The credit card has created an- 
other American first—Instant Debdt. 
—J VENEZIALE. 


“ ” 
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Many a man has kept out of hot 


water by having a big family and a 
small water heater. — Changing 


Times. 
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Qualified 


Studies at U S C have shown 
that if you are physically active, 
ambitious, willing to take a chance, 
and a non-conformist, you are 
probably an accident-prone driver. 
—News item. 


Well, this I must admit makes 
sense: 

That you are prone to accidents 

If you are active, brave, ambitious, 


And maybe just a little vicious, 


But most, a non-conformist who 
Picks unexpected things to do, 
Like driving on a one-way street 
The opposite of those you meet, 


Or signalling a right-turn when 

You’re turning left (fooled them 
again!), 

Or stopped on green, to race ahead 

The moment it has turned to red. 


Yes, as they’ve proved at US C, 

It helps, does non-conformity, 

To make you prone to crash and 
spill, 

Or merely prone, and very still. 
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Chairman of the bd to other 
mbrs: “Of course, this is only a 
suggestion, gentlemen, but let’s not 
forget who’s making it.”—RoToo- 
Tor, Daytona Beach, Fla. 4 
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A visitor recently ret’d from Mos- 
cow cites the following as the sort 
of joke one Russian tells another 
these days—after looking over each 
shoulder, of course. 

It seems that at their last visit 
together at Camp David, Premier 
Khrushchev and Pres Eisenhower 
were trying to out-boast each other 
as to nat’l prowess. Among Eisen- 
hower’s tall ones was the claim 
that a U S scientist had invented a 
way to bring dead men back to life. 
Khrushchev laughed that off by 
saying a Russian athlete had re- 


cently run a kilometer in a min 
flat. 
“Wonderful,” Eisenhower is said 


to have exclaimed. “I want to see 
that fellow when I come to Moscow 
next summer.” 

Back home, Khrushchev confided 
to a comrade that he was worried 
over how he was going to make 
good on his boast. 

“I’ve got it,” the friend repl’d. 
“You have Ike bring his man along 
to bring Stalin back to life, and 
you'll be the man to run a kilome- 
ter a min.” — N Y Times News 
Service. h 


“ ” 


Theodore Repplier, pres of Nat'l 
Advertising Council, tells the story 
of a banquet speaker who, after he 
had delivered a talk, was accosted 
by a young man who told him: 

“Your speech was too long.” 

The remark was ignored. 

A few min’s later, the young man 
came back and said: “Your speech 
was too loud.” 

After a few more such rude com- 
ments, the guest was told by one 
of his hosts to pay no att’n. 

“I know that young fellow,” the 
host said. “He does not have a mind 
of his own. He just repeats what he 
hears others say.”—-WALTER TROHAN, 
Chicago Tribune Press Service. i 


e * If you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, 





THIS is your meat ! 


The Author 


Harotp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 








This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also . . . Simplified 


Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Pariiamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on a 10 day approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer 
to remit now (money-back guarantee) we'll in- 
clude a FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check 
List, an invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Former Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, beginning a golfing vaca- 
tion in the Calif desert: “It’s won- 
derful to be a private citizen.” 

1-Q-t 


“ ” 


James (Red) Gannon, New York 
bartender: “Half the world goes 
hungry by necessity and the other 
half is on a liquid health diet.” 

2-Q-t 


STEPHEN RyYNWNE, Irish author, on 
his approaching American lecture 
tour: “I dread American convivi- 
ality. The hail and the hearty, the 
arm round the shoulder, the slap 
on the back.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does not test any products. 


A new bowling ball with a re- 
tractable handle of Lexan-poly- 
carbon has been developed by Les 
Barker, a Chicago bowler. He says 
the Natural Grip Ball is easier to 
handle, more comfortable, and in- 
creases strike power. Made in 3 
weights—12-14-16 pounds, by the 
Illinois Metal Products Co, Chicago, 
$39.95. 

A new aluminum art canvas with 
textured surface of canvas and 
linen will take soil, casein, water 
color and airbrush. Painting on it 
is easier; it will not crack or 
buckle. Available in all sizes at art 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


supply shops, it is light and easy 
to store. 


You can color your own snap- 
shots with photo-painting pencils. 
They provide pencil-point sharp- 
ness with photo oil texture. Starter 
set of 8, $1.98. Marshall Mfg Co, 
Dept PP, 167 Ninth St, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 

Executives who want firm, dur- 
able, but cushiony floors for their 
suites, can now procure leather tile 
covering. Made of tough cowhide, 
in 9 in squares, which are easily 
washed and waxed. Leather Tile 
Industries, Hanover, Pa; $5.25 per 
sq ft. 








